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RHYTHM: regular recurrence (in events as well as in sounds: the
rhythm of history). In its purity, would be mechanical, and there-
fore anti-artistic; becomes art only when combined with, and sub-
ordinated to, other factors.

ROMANCE: (in the most general sense)  that which excites wonder:
adventure, the unexpected, the indeterminate. Love, discovery, mys-
tery. Modern science is the most thrilling of romances.
ROMANTIC: full of imagination, passion, picturesqueness.
ROMANTICISM: love of the romantic (as above); individualism (hence

rebellion); intensity, intuition, mysticism.

SADISTIC: from Marquis de Sade, late eighteenth century novelist.
Strictly: lust coupled with infliction of pain upon its object. Cf.
Masochism (from Sacher-Masoch): lust coupled with infliction of
pain upon oneself. Broadly: pleasure in the infliction of pain
(Neronism); pleasure in describing suffering. (Easy descent from the
tragic to the harrowing, from the harrowing to the sadistic.)
SAGA: Scandinavian, particularly Icelandic, epic legend. Extended to
many non-classical epics. Semi-humorously: annals of a family: the
Forsyte Saga.

SHAKESPEREAN, SHAKESPERIAN, cf. Adjectives.
SHAVIAN: from George Bernard Shaw. Cf. Adjectives.
SHIBBOLETH: A purely formal Criterion (q.v.). From Judges, XII-6:
Kill any one who says Sibboleth for Shibboleth. Ostracize a man who
eats peas with his knife, drops an H or splits an infinitive. Most
"sophisticated" criticism is based on shibboleths.

SOPHISTICATE-D: lit. adulterated, departing from healthy simplicity.
Frequently but wrongly used in favorable sense for subtle, urbane,
civilized. More naturally connected with jargon, Kitsch and
Pharisaism.

SPIRITS in Literature, (a) Tragic: that which arouses terror and pity,
purged (purified) through a sense of moral inevitability, (b) Dra-
matic: the effect of successive, sharply contrasted events, not neces-
sarily tragic: success may be dramatic. The tragic is inherent, and
may remain passive; the dramatic may be fortuitous, and implies
development. A perfect tragedy should be both tragic and dramatic.
(c) Pathetic: realization of the tragic, (d) Melodramatic: exag-
geration of the dramatic, both in fortuitousness and in sharp con-
trast. The Melodrama usually adds to the melodramatic proper an
element of sentimentality, (e) Comic; that which rouses amusement j
usually through some discrepancy: between aims and means5 between
sentiment and tone; between thoughts and words; between character
and situation, (f) Farcical: elementary comic obtained through simple